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Tissot T-Race MotoGP 

LIMITED EDITION 2013 
Become part of racing history with a robust 31 6L 
stainless steel case, scratch-resistant sapphire crystal 
and water resistance up to lObar (100m / 330ft). 


IN TOUCH WITH YOUR TIME 
















Gelling squeaky... 

After a superlative SX250 West CoasyChcimpionship 
so far Ken Roczen may have felt the Cmimity of his 
first supercross title in SLC last weekmfift’and not even 
making the Main Event was something aha shock. 

From a 20 point lead to 5 with one round'Vemaining, 
the German has already said he’ll need to produce the 
“race of his life” in Las Vegas this Saturday 

Photo by Simon Cudby 
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MotoGP 




Record breaker... 

It is hard to escape Marc Marquez’s name when it 
comes to MotoGP at the moment. The former Moto3 
and Moto2 World Champion is certainly living up to ex 
pect^tions and now is the youngest ever winner in the 
premier class. Aside from the Catalan’s achievement in 
Jexas the-expansesrspeed and challenges of the COTA 
circuit was the other notable star of round two 
Photo by Honda Pro images/Nmihec^t^ ~ 
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Not boring yet... 

Jeffrey Herlings maintained his 100% record from the 
first five rounds of the FIM Motocross World Cham¬ 
pionship with victory in both motos in Bulgaria last 
week. The eighteen year old Dutchman dismissed 
claims he might be suffering with boredom as he has 
won from the front, rear and ground of the first corner 
in 2013. “If it feels easier then it’s nicer,” he said. 

Photo by Ray Archer 
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AMA-SX 


SALT LAKE CITY T 

RICE ECCLES STADIUM ■ APRIL 20ttfsRND 16 


450SX winner: Ryan ViJfopoto, Kawasaki (Champion) 
250SX West Coast winner: Jason Anderson (Suzuki) 




By Steve Matthes, Photos by Simon Cudby 






T he penultimate round of the AMA super¬ 
cross series has come and gone and with it 
some exciting developments in one class and 
some air out of the proverbial balloon in the 
other. 

Salt Lake City is tucked away high up in the 
mountains of the northwest side of the United 
States and with its location and altitude it’s al¬ 
ways a bit of a risk having the race in the open 
air Rice-Eccles Stadium. A few years back 
bitter cold and snow flurries flew while the 
riders were racing and usually, it’s very chilly. 
This year, for only the second or third time in 
the ten years or so of the race being run (by 
my fading memory anyways) it was sunny and 
then beautiful all evening long. 

First the drama - and that’s Red Bull KTM’s 
Ken Roczen not being able to qualify for the 
main event in the 250SX class. The German 
had been simply superb all season long, never 
dropping off the podium and having a twenty 
point lead with two races left certainly looked 
to be in prime position to get his first AMA title 
to go with his FIM MXGP world title. But Kenny 
made a huge mental error and a number of 
serious mistakes when he pulled off in his heat 
race while in 14th position. Roczen had gone 
down (mistake number one) and was almost 
certain to not finish inside the top nine in the 
heat but for some reason he just went back to 
the truck (mistake number two). 

This led to Kenny having the 17th gate pick 
for the LCQ and with the incredibly short start 
straight (by far shortest of the season) left him 
way on the outside. Had Roczen ridden out the 
heat, perhaps picked up a few more spots, his 
gate position would have been around the mid¬ 
dle of the box- way better than it now was. This 
led to a first turn crash (mistake number three) 
and a furious charge to the front that came up 
one spot short. Before the LCQ Roczen had ad¬ 
mitted that he probably shouldn’t have pulled 
off in the heat and to that, we say, we agree. 





Roczen takes a tumble. Wilfthis moment 
wreck an otherwise superb supercross 
season? Only days to wait and find out 
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Eli Tomac (right) could not seize a gT^lflH opj^***^ T y whi|g * 
Roczen (below right) witi have plenty to think about before 
the Sam Boyd Stadium. The-distractions of the "West Coast 
candidates allowed Jason Anderson (below) to fill the spotlight 
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So it’s a five-point lead for Roczen now going 
into Las Vegas and really, he must be thank¬ 
ing his lucky stars for what happened. It could 
have been so much worse for him and his 
team. And as far as Eli is concerned - throw¬ 
ing it away in the whoops in Oakland, throwing 
it away while leading in Seattle and now this 
- gives him many opportunities for sleepless 
nights should he come home from Las Vegas 
this weekend empty handed. 

Stay tuned as we now have a five-point gap on 
each coast going into Las Vegas, which is go¬ 
ing to make for an interesting race this week¬ 
end. 


So that was it for Kenny, complete disaster for 
him and the KTM team right? Well, not exactly 
as GEICO Honda’s Eli Tomac had perhaps the 
worst race of his career. Tomac started sec¬ 
ond in the main event behind team-mate Zach 
Osborne and most thought that this was it, 
Tomac, winner of four previous main events, 
would zoom past Zach and he would be UP by 
five going into the last round. 


But this is why they run the races and not 
just script them. Tomac inexplicably started 
to fade backwards. It was bizarre, it was like 
something out of a horror movie if you were a 
GEICO guy. Eli just couldn’t do anything right 
and was practically braking before the whoops. 
It was remarkable for a rider whose strength 
was always thought to be mental toughness 
and we’ve seen him come through in the clutch 
before. Right in front of all us, Eli Tomac was 
melting down. And even though the whoops 
were in his head and despite him dropping 
as far back as eleventh at one point, Tomac 
(somewhat limply) rallied back to a sixth by 
the end of the race. But, oh, what could have 
been for the defending champion. Definitely 
one of the more bizarre moments in recent 
supercross history. 






As far as the 450’s, well, Monster Energy Ka¬ 
wasaki’s Ryan Villopoto needed to win the race 
to clinch and that’s exactly what he did. But 
the riders that were 2nd and 3rd in the points 
and the only ones that could stop him pushed 
him to the very end. Rockstar Racing’s Davi 
Millsaps and Red Bull KTM’s Ryan Dungey 
both caught a sprinting RV around halfway and 
put the pressure on hoping he would crack. 

But the champ held strong for the rest of the 
race and in the end, he clinched his third 
straight 450SX supercross championship. Ryan 
becomes only the fourth rider in history to win 
three in a row and is hoping for the double 450 
title as the outdoors begins in two weeks. 


Millsaps had a great year (two wins) and has 
a three point lead on Dungey for second in the 
series and Ryan, well he was his usual excel¬ 
lent self in 2013 but neither rider in the end 
could stop the green wave that once again 
swept through the 450SX class. 
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Victory collage for RV who hit a hot 
streak of form at a crucial time in 
the season. It was the Champ’s tenth 
podium finish from sixteen and he had 
led almost three times the amount of 
laps compared to Davi Millsaps (below) 
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Millsaps (18) almost finds the best way to 
stop Kawasaki’s title celebrations in SLC 









Ryan Dungey grasped a first holeshot ~ 
of the season from this gate. The KTM 
rider is stilf in the depths of a battle with 
Millsaps for the number two plate 

















AMA-SX SALT LAKE CITY 


Snowy mountain caps showed some of 
the temperatures at the Rice Eccles. 
Dungey (right) hits some of the biggest 
whoops of the series so far. Villopoto 
goes through the title celebrations prep 
for the third time while Millsaps (below) 
can feel content with a landmark term 
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AMA-SX CLASSIFICATION & CHAMPIONSHIP 








































What next for Reed? Will Twi 
Motorsports go Blue after ar 
season with Honda? the RSt 
have the likes of Justin Baft 
all below - to run the frommi 
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Pack the limousine and head off on a relaxed trip. 

Accelerate the sports car dynamically out of the corners. 

Pilot the SUV along dirt tracks and across wild streams. 

For this you need three cars or just one motorcycle - the new 
KTM 1190 ADVENTURE! Fully specced with high-tech equipment 
for all your adventures-no matter where in the world! 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT: THE NEW KTM 1190 ADVENTURE 

150 HP (110 KW)/230 KG INCL. 23 LITRES OF FUEL 

C-ABS/TRACTION CONTROL WITH 4 MODES + OFF 

15,000 KM SERVICE INTERVALS 

COMPREHENSIVE TECHNOLOGY AND 
SAFETY PACKAGES 

YOU CAN FIND ALL THE FEATURES AT 
WWW.KTM.COM 
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WORDS WITH NO.1... 

By Steve Matthes 



T he beers were out, the blow up doll (don’t 
ask) had a Ryan Villopoto championship t- 
shirt on and the Pro Circuit, Rockstar Racing and 
Monster Energy Kawasaki crew were all smiles. 
You would be also if your rider just clinched his 
third straight supercross title and with a race to 
go at that. I was the last media guy left, one more 
interview for Villopoto and we ducked into the 
lounge in the Kawasaki truck to get some relief 
from the celebration. And here’s what the champ 
had to say after a classic main event where he 
bent but did not break to take the win. 

Ryan Villopoto, Salt Lake City. Congratulations 
- the fourth 3-time Supercross Champion. You 
earned that one. Millsaps, Dungey left it all out 
there. Great race. 

It was tough. It was a long set of whoops and 
obviously that's one of Davi’s strong points. I just 
kept trying to go in there a little quicker and a 
little quicker and just ride consistent laps. He was 
there the whole race and kind of yo-yoed a little 
bit. The whole race was tough, partly because 
we’re at altitude and we can feel that. It’s a small¬ 
er floor so the track's a little tighter. 

How much did you want to get it done tonight? 
Were you really, really trying or would you have 
been happy to take it to Vegas? 

I was really trying to get the win. 

But if you had been in second or third, would you 
have pushed that hard? 

Depending on the situation, but yeah. Depend¬ 
ing on what it was and how it was and how it was 
unfolding, yes, second place would have been OK. 
We would have gone to Vegas and just finished 
out. But with the start that I had we went for it. I 
wanted to get the win. 

Nice aggressive move on Dungey in the third 
turn as well, looks like you caught him by sur¬ 
prise... 

It’s good to race with guys like that, with Ryan 
and Davi. I feel like us three, we can trust each 


other on the side of we’re just not going to get 
blind-sided by each other. Aggressive racing is 
one thing but to take it to a new level, I think 
most of us have an understanding out there. 

I know you’re not into records but you’re a three¬ 
time Supercross Champion. The first time in ten 
years somebody’s done it. You’re one of only four 
to do it. How’d you feel about that? You’re now 
one of the greats... 

It's good. That wasn't my goal coming into the 
year; my goal was to try to just get another cham¬ 
pionship, make it three in a row. That was the 
goal. It wasn’t to get into the record books or this 
or that or whatever. Next year's goal is to try to do 
four. 

This one feels a little 
better because of that 
hole we had to dig out of 

It was a terrific 2011 season, right down to the 
last wire; three riders all going for it. Last year 
big lead, blew your knee out but still won the 
title, and this year down 26 points at one point. 
Can you compare them? 

It’s a little better because we had the hole that 
we were in in the beginning of the season so we 
had to climb out of the hole that we put ourselves 
in. As the team and as the personal people that I 
have around me, my wife, we were all able to do 
it. It was a struggle there for a while but midway 
we were able to get into a groove and get five 
wins in a row and that was kind of the turning 
point. 

Next week, go for the win or play it safe? 

I would like to get another win. Vegas is a very 
special place. So would love to get the win there 
and then move on. It’s going to be a hell of a mo- 
tocross season. 
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By Adam Wheeler, Photos by Ray Archer 

T he FIM Motocross World Championship is 
in a state of flux. With Superfinals, talks of 
rearranging the categories and the regimented 
plans based around a one hour premium 
live TV package for 2014 there are a number 
of views, opinions and perspectives flowing 
around the interiors of Grand Prix racing. This 
is hardly anything new. Since the winter the 
sport has been on the edge of reinventing 
itself and now the sense of urgency is increas¬ 
ing. Round six of seventeen is just around the 
corner but the contract talks for next season 
that would have begun by now are on hold 
until teams and brands will know their place 
in motocross. The Grand Prix of Bulgaria last 
week witnessed just twenty riders fill a start 
gate built to hold double that amount. The 
haze over the series is starting to raise a few 
temperatures. 

In a recent edition of OTOR we quizzed the 
manufacturers for their initial opinions about 
the transformation of motocross prior to a 
summit meeting with the FIM and promoters 
Youthstream in Geneva in mid June. This time 
we examine some of the pressing issues and 
the questions that are being asked... 
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WHY: MXGP 


PAYING TO RACE... 


At the heart of everything is - of course - mon¬ 
ey; the prospects and losses, the potential and 
the capability for people to spend and race. 

It is now nearly ten years since MXGP riders 
picked up any prize money. When Spanish 
company Dorna (the powers behind MotoGP 
since 1992 and World Superbike since 2012) 
controlled motocross in 2001-2003 they were 
the first to bring all 125, 250 and 500cc dis¬ 
ciplines together into one event for the whole 
series but evoked ire with their one-moto-per 
class format. They were also the pioneers of 
the idea of one ‘showpiece’ category with their 
125, MXGP and 650 rebranding for the 2003 
campaign, that was squared-away to MX1 and 
MX2 when Youthstream re-took power in a dif¬ 
ferent guise in 2004 (they were formerly Ac¬ 
tion Group, the original sellers to Dorna), and 
now ten years later could be relevant again. 

Dorna still paid a prize fund to the rid¬ 
ers across the three divisions to the tune of 
120,000 euros per round but they couldn’t 
make the championship sustainable, even at 
just twelve GPs. “It was around 40-50% of 
the GP budget because Dorna organised the 
events at quite low cost - the minimum nec¬ 
essary - but still with a standard of quality,” 
commented a former senior figure in Dorna 
Off-road exclusively to OTOR. “The big problem 
we found was that through the combination 
of prize money, TV, organisation etc etc we 
couldn’t make any money whatsoever.” 

Youthstream have since elevated the staging of 
the FIM World Championship and turned the 
sport into a show in the most obvious ways 
possible but it has come at further cost and 
the black hole of funding had to be filled in 
some way. 

The clear route of sponsorship has gone 
through fits-and-starts, although since 2011 the 
series has carried the black and green shade 
of Monster Energy for a multi year deal in the 
bracket of millions of euros. The tempestuous 
means of a sanctioning fee for circuits, clubs, 


individuals, federations and local promoters 
to run a Grand Prix has become harder to 
achieve in Europe but the company will argue 
that their efforts in terms of forging a present¬ 
able package has helped with non-European 
investment from the likes of the Qataris, Thais, 
Indians, Brazilians and (hopefully) soon-to-be 
announced Australians. The revenue from pos¬ 
sible TV money has to be part of the reason for 
the desire to formulate a new one hour show 
that might not only sell better but also stand 
more chance of reaching a broader audience 
compared to the present lengthy four-hour 
production on a Sunday, that will still continue 
in 2014 on the MXlife.tv internet channel. 

Grand Prix teams pay a fee for services for the 
season (10k euros per rider); which includes 
an allocation of passes, a TV clip inserted into 
the live broadcast and other items such as 
DVD packages, marketing reports and per¬ 
sonalised advertising. This has been in place 
since 2009. “The balance of the income and 
costs is very tight at the end of the day and 
if Youthstream was to cut any type of income 
we would be obliged to cut services. The fee 
the teams pay is a contribution for services 
Youthstream supplies, if we abolish these fees 
we would be obliged to abolish these extra 
services,” says President Giuseppe Luongo. “A 
race of the European Championship organised 
together with a GP costs Youthstream a lot of 
money; these take into account only the true 
costs of TV production, TV satellite and time¬ 
keeping, they do not consider the work of the 
staff, time and transport (because we are al¬ 
ready there), so the riders’ contribution fee for 
these Championships cover less than 50% of 
these costs, the rest is paid by Youthstream.” 

A privateer Grand Prix team with two riders 
looks at a seasonal budget of around 300- 
400,000 euros depending on the racer’s sala¬ 
ries and/or if the rider himself brings anything 
into the squad, which is increasingly common¬ 
place in road racing and a decent percentage 
of the MotoGP paddock. 



Looking outside of motocross and the Mo- 
toGP series does not pay any prize money but 
then the promoters do financially assist the 
teams and freight them around to the flyaways 
(something Youthstream have started to help 
with in 2013 and need to increase in coming 
years if more races outside the continent fill 
the calendar). 

MXGP’s nearest cousin is the Lucas Oil AMA 
Pro Motocross nationals; a championship that 
still pays 75,000 dollars in prize money per 
round. While something like Supercross - with 
large crowds and mainstream media appeal 
through Feld Motorsports - can act like a reser¬ 
voir for American motocross (already an im¬ 
age that is pretty skewed as the fine traditions 
and history of the sport in the U.S. lays firmly 
outdoors) it can also be the hand that limits 
the water supply due to the elongated calendar 
and audience/earning potential that has seen 
top flight riders elect for the stadium-only con¬ 
tracts in recent times. Although to the series’ 
credit this trend has reversed and with the 
retirement of Kevin Windham has diminished. 
The riding fraternity is the scene’s most pow¬ 
erful (and seemingly bottomless) asset and 
something that has to be closely monitored 
and taken care of. AMA aspirants might pick 
up a cheque for a decent result but even they 
still need to pay to come in the door although 
the token quantity is 220 dollars with the race 
licences costing 300 a year. 

Across the Atlantic the big difference is more 
of a cultural and philosophical issue. Youth- 
stream believe in the investment and the 
dressing of the stage to allow the ‘actors’ to 
perform and see the FIM World Championship 
in more general terms than simply ensuring 
the best gate of talent makes it to the line; 
see double-tier pitlanes, paddock provisions, 
Skybox podiums. Better or worse it is just dif¬ 
ferent, and further adds to the fruitlessness of 
cross-comparison. 


For many in MXGP slicing the services fee and 
even awarding some kind of qualification mon¬ 
ey (with that 108% lap-time rule still in place) 
for riders outside the top fifteen or with a non¬ 
factory saddle (accusations of discrimination 
could also surface) would instantly boost num¬ 
bers in the premier class which seems to be 
the only area experiencing a degree of drought. 
The cost adjustment would give racers outside 
the GP paddock reason to travel and compete. 

However this move involves an alternative ap¬ 
proach to the one currently in place where es¬ 
tablished teams should groom talent through 
the European 125, 250 and MX2 classes and 
then place them into MX1, especially once the 
23 year limit comes into place for MX2. The 
idea is to have the elite on show, whether that 
means 20, 30 or 40 riders. “We have thought 
about it [paying non-factory riders start mon¬ 
ey] and this is not a proposal Youthstream will 
consider because riders must arrive in the pre¬ 
mier class with their abilities and teams and 
manufacturers should support them,” Luongo 
says. “We organise a high quality European 
Championship for this reason, so that riders 
can gain experience to go Grand Prix racing.” 

Ultimately this means a slimmer paddock, 
and where the ‘really fast’ mix with perhaps 
the well-financed ‘fast’; but even if this more 
exclusive view of the sport is against the ethos 
of motocross is it an inevitable characteristic 
of modern motorsport and Youthstream have 
the backing of the main brands to try and turn 
MXGP racers into ‘stars’. 
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FILLING THE GATE... 


When the age limit of 23 years for MX2 was 
introduced in 2011 it was designed to push fast 
riders away from the 250s and into the premier 
class. Like most schemes it has its flaws as well 
as its plus-points. Outside of the exceptions like 
Searle, Herlings, Roelants and Van Horebeek it 
means other riders have to adjust to the bigger 
and faster 450cc machine and perhaps sink 
into the MX1 abyss of being out of the limelight 
and distant from the cameras. Abolishing the 
rule would augment MX2 - which is already a 
topical subject with only one Grand Prix winner 
in the class in 2013 and Jeffrey Herlings cur¬ 
rently on a 100% record - but could weaken 
MX1 at a point when the championship is con¬ 
sidering formation of a new ‘MXGP’ category 
from 250 to 450 capacity. 

Does the fact that MX1 houses 450cc four- 
stroke machinery have much to play in the 
demise of the entry numbers? For over half a 
decade now there have been ruminations that 
the bikes are too quick and too powerful (many 
factory bikes are tempered, and electronics 
wizards like GET have enjoyed success with 
their Power Assistance system). 

Easing economic burdens for smaller teams 
and riders through the eradication of entry fees 
and administering qualification cash could have 
an instant effect but Youthstream believe the 
450 deserves some finger-pointing for the sup¬ 
posed decline of MX1. 

“Please tell me, apart from the top MX1 rid¬ 
ers and Herlings, who else can compete in the 
top fifteen in the MX1 class? Nobody who isn’t 
already there! But imagine a major class with 
the bike capacity of between 290cc and a maxi¬ 
mum of 400cc (maybe less) with the parity of 
two-stroke (the 300cc Enduro two-stroke is a 
fantastic engine), you would easily see another 
ten-fifteen riders immediately wanting to enter 
MXGP,” Luongo reveals. “You would see some 
of the actual MX1 riders with lighter bikes going 


faster and providing a great show for the fans. 
Possibly we could see other European manu¬ 
facturers like Husqvarna, Beta, Gas Gas and TM 
participating with their 300 two-strokes.” 

But the battle over the 450cc four-stroke mo¬ 
tors could be a sticking point with the Japa¬ 
nese, even if some of the brands have been 
watching the progress of KTM’s 350SX-F for 
several years and the chance to fabricate a pro¬ 
totype could further sex-up Grand Prix. For all 
the talk of crisis don’t underestimate the teams 
and brands willingness to experiment. After all 
it was heavily rumoured in 2009 that Cairoli 
had won his maiden MX1 crown riding a 400cc 
Yamaha. 

Petrol costs, flight costs, entry costs, unem¬ 
ployment stress; there are many factors going 
against motorsport right now. Although relative¬ 
ly inexpensive, Motocross is a niche discipline 
but that doesn’t stop it feeling the same effects 
when it comes to the absence of sponsors and 
dwindling grid/gates that have struck other 
racing sports from MotoGP to AMA Superbike. 
You can find austerity measures practically 
everywhere you look. The biggest culture shock 
for motocross is the slow closing of the ‘big 
door’ of accessibility for competitors and for 
some this means Grand Prix loses its relevance 
particularly if the show stagnates or a venue on 
the calendar fails to impress. 

This is where Youthstream either fall into the 
category of sinners or hopeful optimists. The 
typical criticisms and comments thrown at 
them about financial greed and wrongdoing 
are misguided. Firstly there is the undercutting 
notion that any other promotional company 
would have to adopt similar or alternative radi¬ 
cal measures to apply their vision to the sport. 
Youthstream’s argument that even a promotion 
behemoth like Dorna could not make moto¬ 
cross Grand Prix function commercially is valid. 


WHY: MXGP 


Take a look around at a Grand Prix and you will 
see signs of reinvestment, from the structure 
to the incorporation of the European cham¬ 
pionships to the weekend set-up. The extra 
trimmings might not be high on the list of 
priorities for most motorsports but it is hard 
to argue against the level of sheen that some¬ 
thing like MotoGP or World Superbike boast, 
and they are based at leading race venues and 
not buried deep in countryside. Motocross is 
not like any of these sports but to have any 
chance of eating a little from the same de¬ 
creasing pot of sponsorship prepared to back 
motorsport then the championship has to give 
itself the best fighting chance. 

“The AMA system works 
but Grand Prix cannot lean 
on any sister-series...” 

American observers have been mystified for 
years as to why Europe cannot get their act to¬ 
gether with a decent supercross series (maybe 
because it is a U.S.-centric sport?) as the AMA 
Lucas Oil Pro National championship must 
surely benefit from the profile and status the 
seventeen round SX can bring. It doesn’t take 
much common sense to realise that the mo¬ 
tocross scene amplifies what is already a very 
attractive motorsport existence for the teams 
based around supercross. The combination 
means that it is the richest - in both senses of 
the word - dirtbike racing scene in the world. 

“Supercross has their own model, and they 
build a slick, well-oiled machine that the riders 
and the teams and the U.S. motorcycle indus¬ 
try appreciate and compliment, and our Lucas 
Oil tour follows in their wake,” says MX Sports 
President Davey Coombs. “We have a strong 
friendship and we try very hard to work togeth¬ 
er on rules, common policies, safety concerns 
(we both underwrite the Asterisk Mobile Med¬ 
ics for the year) and other issues. The stage 
they have built is the single thing that most 
elevates motorcycle racing in our country.” 


The AMA system works though, and it is 
through dialling-down the periphery. The 
promoters only levy a 35,000 dollar fee to the 
circuits (with the locals keeping all the ticket 
revenue and event title sponsorship) and invest 
a whopping $250,000 on TV coverage per 
one-day event. The Americans try to achieve 
a decent geographical spread of what is a vast 
country with varying pockets of enthusiasm 
for the sport. Perhaps it is not unreasonable 
to state that with supercross taking care of the 
‘glitz and glamour’ the outdoor scene can deal 
with pure racing, and for the hundreds of thou¬ 
sands already ingrained in motocross this is all 
they care to see. 



Grand Prix racing cannot lean on any sister-se¬ 
ries and indeed is often battling fixture gripes 
with some of the various national competitions 
around the continent as well as catering to the 
political spheres and discussions with federa¬ 
tions on a global scale. In this sense there is a 
need to ‘speculate to possibly-sell’, you won’t 
see someone like Tony Cairoli on a factory 
KTM in many other places. GP does not have 
the ‘framework’ like supercross to extol the 
best aesthetic qualities of dirt-bike racing so it 
has to create it’s own sense of hype and spec¬ 
tacle. The irony being of course that some of 
those directions and decisions for the shape of 
this new evolution of GP motocross abandons 
ethics and principles of a fifty-six year old 
sport and which were seen in place as recently 
as thirteen years ago. It depends on your point 
of view but motocross was always going to 
modernise at some point. 






MY VIEW... 

This week a British national broadsheet news¬ 
paper, The Daily Telegraph, ran a story claim¬ 
ing that FI invests 62% of its profit into prize 
money for the top ten teams and then a 10 mil¬ 
lion pound windfall for squads outside of that 
listing. Just to prove that elitism exists every¬ 
where FI controller Bernie Ecclestone claimed 
in the same article that only the top ten would 
receive this fund from 2014 as the sport pre¬ 
pares to float on the stock exchange. 







The international ‘model’ of motorsport was 
forged by FI and followed by MotoGP with mo- 
tocross looking to adopt the same principals 
(government-backed events, strong TV presen¬ 
tation, select premier class stars) slowly over 
the years. This is mainly in line with Youth- 
stream’s vision for MXGP and the enthusiasm 
of the manufacturers to explore ways to make 
the sport bigger. In some people’s mind moto- 
cross is always niche and doesn’t necessarily 
translate into spectacular television (perhaps 
in the same way that something like GT racing 
is shoved to the early hours of obscure satellite 
channel). 

In that case what ‘isn’t broken doesn’t need 
to be fixed’, and this is the cry of many, espe¬ 
cially those opposed to Youthstream’s ideals. 
But if the FIM World Championship needs to 
be looked at with a degree of optimism for the 
future both as a sport that can engage young 
fans through mediums other than an entry 
ticket (it has a much more youthful demo¬ 
graphic of followers compared to something 
like FI or MotoGP) and as a viable business, 
then it cannot hesitate. There is work to be 
done but MXGP has to look like a sport wor¬ 
thy of investment both coming through circuit 
gates and via the screen. 

Understandably there will be people asking 
‘should?’ and ‘could?’ this go ahead while ir¬ 
revocably altering the MX landscape. In the 
next two month period of discussion steps will 
be taken that will either flesh out the premier 
class of MXGP again or see the dice rolled. 
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GIUSEPPE I.UONGO: EL PRESIDENTE SPEAKS 


How many people do Youthstream have work¬ 
ing both at an event [MXGP and separate MX3 
series] and then full-time during the off-sea¬ 
son? 

At the events there are between 130 and 140 
people, and the off-season there are about 60. 

How many nationalities are involved and how 
has this grown since 2004? 

Fifteen: Italian, French, English, German, Span¬ 
ish, Belgian, Dutch, New Zealand, Slovakian, 
Greek, Hungarian, Ukrainian, Romanian, Sui¬ 
sse and Mexican. These nationalities work the 
whole season for Youthstream. We also have 
American, Brazilian, Russian and Arab cooper¬ 
ating with us. For us it’s very important to have 
many different nationalities to be able to better 
understand cultures from all over the world. 

There has been clear investment to improve 
the image of the ‘show’ with the Skybox, HD 
TV, double-tier pitlane. Has this pushed the 
financial picture for Youthstream very hard? 

Yes but during difficult economical moments 
we must continue to invest, to make a bet¬ 
ter show and find new markets because the 
competition gets harder and if we stay still we 
rapidly recline. If we work harder during tough 
moments we will be able to gain more space in 
the global market. Thanks to this strategy we 
have been able to confirm non-European or¬ 
ganizers and TV broadcasting contracts, which 
helps our sport continue to grow. 

What percentage of Youthstream revenue is 
spent on TV production? 

25% 

Is this the biggest area? 

TV, logistics, organisation and the FIM fee are 
Youthstream’s biggest costs. To make the FIM 
Motocross World Championship happen you 
need to consider that there are the salaries 
of 60 people full-time and another 80 for the 
season, all their travel and accommodation, 
Youthstream’s freight and the freight allowance 


we provide the teams for the non-European GP 
events. There are a lot of costs in making the 
FIM Motocross World Championship a success. 

Would production of a one-hour TV show help 
reduce this expenditure? 

No, it will even increase the TV production 
costs because we have to continue to make the 
same production for the all the other races and 
in addition for the 1 hour show we must in¬ 
crease the quality of the production with spe¬ 
cial effects (drone, jimmy-jib camera, super- 
slow and so on). 

Will MX Life still comprehensively broadcast 
every moto in 2014 and the future? 

Yes, the goal is to continue to produce every 
moto - including the European Championships, 
because these championships are extremely 
popular and we need to cover them on MX- 
LIFE.TV and on other sport channels. If there 
was no TV coverage it would be impossible for 
teams and riders to find sponsors. 

You have decent support from overseas or¬ 
ganisers to run Grands Prix but the situation 
seems harder in Europe. Have you had to be 
flexible with sanctioning fees and promotional 
arrangements to guarantee good income and 
a good event? 

Yes, we must adapt for every market and for 
every country, depending on the support of the 
government and/or big sponsors, the number 
of spectators and the cost of life in that coun¬ 
try. In many cases it’s Youthstream that takes 
the financial risk of the organization of the 
event. 

The general perception is that Youthstream 
have the following revenues streams: GP fees, 
sponsorship, TV revenue and service fees for 
riders. Would it be possible to lower or abolish 
the fees and still be able to balance the books 
if the sport changed to one ‘MXGP category’? 
It would be impossible without cutting impor¬ 
tant services. 


Youthstream, like manufacturers and teams, is 
a company that is obliged to work on having 
revenue to pay salaries to all the people and 
companies who work for them and to maintain 
engagements with the FIM and other partners. 
Youthstream organizes and provides services 
for teams, manufacturers and riders, including 
a stage where the manufacturers expose their 
products and teams expose their partners to 
the world. 

Youthstream’s turnover is about four times 
bigger than a top MX1 team but we have 10 
times more people working for us. We have to 
transport huge amounts of material between 
logistics (pit-lane, skybox, publicity, genera¬ 
tors, offices, kitchen, cables, camera towers), 
television and so on, Youthstream has to build 
a small town to host about 20,000 people 
for three days with all the comforts in many 
cases in the middle of nowhere then we have 
to remove all these infrastructures for the next 
event. 

There are 12 full semi-truck trailers transport¬ 
ing all this material. Another fundamental 
detail is the European Championship which is 
fantastic for the young talent but even more 
fantastic for the top teams and manufacturers; 
via this Championship teams and manufac¬ 
turers can chose their future champion from 
right under their noses. A race of the European 
Championship to be organized together with 
the GP costs the company a lot of money. 
Youthstream believes in the importance of the 
base and therefore invests in it. 
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PAST | PRESENT | FUTURE 

SCOTT SPORTS IS TEAM PRO CIRCUIT'S LONGEST RUNNING SPONSOR 
WITH SUPPORT DATING BACK TO THE 1970'S. WE ARE PROUD TO HAVE 
BEEN A PART OF PRO CIRCUIT'S CHAMPIONSHIP PROGRAM SINCE THE 
BEGINNING AND LOOK FORWARD TO A BRIGHT FUTURE. 
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GRAND PRIX OF BULGARIA 

SEVLIEVO ■ APRIL 21st ■ Rnd 5 of 17 

MX1 winner: Gautier Paulin, Kawasaki 
MX2 winner: Jeffrey Herlings, KTM 


Win number three and second MX1 success 
in a row for Gautier Paulin on the factory 
Kawasaki at Sevlievo. Apart from the 
second moto - where the Frenchman had no 
answer to Tony Cairoli - GP21 was perfect 
all weekend across the Bulgarian hardpack 


















Herlings takes his career GP tally to 21 at 
the age of eighteen. The Dutchman can reach 
33 by the end of the season if his perfect run 
continues. “It will be almost impossible but I 
will keep dreaming of it,” he said 
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MXGP BULGARIA 





An emotional, deserved and long overdue 
first GP podium result for Alessandro 
Lupino who entered GPs straight from 
minicross in 2007 and has had to live 
with the pressure of being ‘Italy’s next 
big thing’ for years. At the moment there 
are around four-five riders fighting for 
third spot behind the factory KTMs 









IIXGP BULGARIA 


Max Nagl was livid with his performance 
on the factory Honda. In the second moto 
he was stuck behind Rui Goncalves for 
long stretches and was one of the few who 
could not cope effectively with the speed of 
Sevlievo and struggled to overtake 





Kevin Strijbos was extremely strong at 
Sevlievo and the battles with his team¬ 
mate decided the final podium spot with 
the veteran Belgian just missing out. On 
this form it is only a matter of time 


















MXGP BULGARIA 


Dean Ferris is now back to 100% fitness 
and the progress of the Australian will now 
be interesting to chart. So far there have 
been tfyree ranks in MX2; Herlings, then 
Tixier and then the large group behind. 
‘Ill’ should challenge Tixier at the very 
least on speed and fitness. We’ll see.. 








Clement Desalle picked up his first trophy 
in Europe after missing the box in Holland 
and Italy. The Belgian is regaining points 
and is still considered Cairoli’s main 
threat for the title. He will have some 
work to do to narrow the gap of 46 though 


MXGP BULGARIA 








CLASSIFICATION & WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP 


MX1 OVERALL RESULT 

Riders 

1 

Gautier Paulin, FRA 

Kawasaki 

2 

Tony Cairoli, ITA 

KTM 

3 

Clement Desalle, BEL 

Suzuki 

4 

Kevin Strijbos, BEL 

Suzuki 

5 

Jeremy Van Horebeek, BEL 

Kawasaki 


MXl WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP 
STANDINGS (after 6 of 17 rounds) 

Riders 

Points 

l 

Tony Cairoli 

235 

2 

Gautier Paulin 

195 

3 

Clement Desalle 

189 

4 

Ken De Dycker 

183 

5 

Kevin Strijbos 

160 


MX2 OVERALL RESULT 

Riders 

l 

Jeffrey Herlings, NED 

KTM 

2 

Jordi Tixier, FRA 

KTM 

3 

Alessandro Lupino, ITA 

Kawasaki 

4 

Jose Butron, SPA 

KTM 

5 

Max Anstie, GBR 

Suzuki 


MX2 WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP 
STANDINGS (after 6 of 17 rounds) 

Riders 

Points 

l 

Jeffrey Herlings 

250 

2 

Jordi Tixier 

185 

3 

Glen Coldenhoff 

157 

4 

Jose Butron 

143 

5 

Christophe Charlier 

137 



















































Red Bull KTM’s Italian factory rider Tony Cairoli takes his third consecutive 
MX1 World Championship title for KTM. The six-times Motocross Champion has won 
around half of all the races in 2012 on his KTM 350 SX-F and has taken more than 80 
percent of the available points - GRANDE TONY! 


READY TO RACE 



»www.ktm.com 
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SUES BLOG 


WAITING 

By Adam Wheeler 


GAMES... 


D ouble the price of what you paid and that’s 
pretty much all it will take to transfer a stock 
KTM 350SX-F into the bike that Tony Cairoli is 
currently steering to success in the FIM MX1 
Motocross World Championship. The matter of 
fact conversation with Red Bull KTM Technical 
Co-ordinator Dirk Gruebel was the basis for what 
will be a feature in the next issue of OTOR but it 
served to remind me what a special creature a 
motocross racer like Cairoli is and has to be. The 
Sicilian is not the best rider in the sport because 
of the fastest engine or the sweetest handling 
chassis but because of the hours and hours of 
practice made as a kid, the key decision to move 
to Belgium as a teenager and through being sur¬ 
rounded by the best guidance. In the forms of 
Claudio De Carli and his crew and sympathetic 
formers racers like Claudio Federici that took a 
raw Cairoli under his wing back in late 2003 but 
would swiftly be usurped by his understudy. 

That’s not to decry how special the KTM is. 

Once the Austrians knew they had the world 
champion under contract in the latter half of the 
2009 campaign then the imminent 350 was a 
perfect fit for TC’s slight build, playfulness on 
the bike and fearless corner speed. Cairoli has 
tried the 450SX-F numerous times over the past 
three years but kept coming back to the more 
agile motorcycle. He was - and is - a big fan of 
the original chassis from 2010 and although he 
was concerned about the renowned torque of 
the KTM motor on the 450 giving an advantage 
to the likes of then team-mate Max Nagl (argu¬ 
ably the most accomplished starter in grand 
prix racing) he was no slouch from the line. His 
phenomenal starts at the ill-fated U.S. rounds in 
Glen Helen are still fresh in the memory where 
the 222 machine was already a full bike-length 
ahead just ten metres out of the gate; Cairoli, 
elongated over the rear of the fender for the 
best traction drag racing with fellow 350-er Mike 
Alessi. 


In 2012 Kevin Strijbos proved that the 350SX-F 
was not only a ‘Cairoli-bike’ as he resurrected 
his career with Roger Magee’s privateer team, 
taking three GP podiums and winning the British 
Championship. 

“Riders always want 
the lightest, easiest and 
fastest machinery...” 

The 350 is constantly in the spotlight thanks 
to Cairoli but it is now becoming very relevant 
again as questions over the future of MXGP have 
led to a targeting of the 450s. It is no secret that 
250s are highly tuned and 450s only tweaked to 
use their excessive power in the most effective 
way while both attempt to stay within the noise 
regulations. 

Riders always want the lightest, easiest and fast¬ 
est machinery and it is no coincidence that a 
good few of them like to mess around on two- 
strokes when play-riding (Cairoli and Herlings 
are already talking about a GP outing with the 
screamers at some stage). Will many cry if the 
unlikely happens and the 450s are marginal¬ 
ised? I don’t think so as manufacturers can offer 
a quality product at pretty much any capacity 
these days. For the landscape to change in the 
premier class a degree of stability in the rules is 
essential for brands who need to plan years in 
advance; my feeling is that Japanese 300, 350 
and 400 technology might not be so far away 
(and there is nothing to stop prototype efforts 
appearing in GPs) but a MotoGP-style flipping 
between capacity regulations would be the worse 
possible outcome to ensure the continued pres¬ 
ence of the principal manufacturers and keep 
MXGP with the roster of seven constructors. 



Feature 


By Adam Wheeler, Photos by Juan Pablo Acevedo www.mxloboard.es 



>R WERE INVITED TO ASOLO FOR A 

SAL GUIDE AROUNDJhLEJVLPINESTARS ^ 

CENTRE OF PRODUCTION AND R&D AND 
THEN Al_SO SHOWN WHY THE NI*W BIONIC KNEE 
AND Nll&K BRACES WILL BE IMPOSSIBLE TO IGNORE... 





I n their 50th anniversary year the people at 
Alpinestars have plenty on their plate. With 
a raft of events and activities coming up in the 
next seven months that will involve some of 
the most renowned glitterati in motorsports 
history it will be even harder lose sight of that 
emphatic a-star logo. We’ve been invited for a 
tour of the facility (that we somehow expected 
to be much bigger, such is the visual clout the 
company has in racing circles) and digested 
enough material for a couple of stories, espe¬ 
cially a fascinating feature about the construc¬ 
tion process of the leather suits for MotoGP 
stars Pedrosa, Marquez, Lorenzo, Spies etc 
(coming soon). As if on cue, two of the bigger 
products for AS with their off-road line is the 
new Fluid Tech Carbon knee brace and revised 
Bionic Tech Carbon neck protection the details 
of which were unveiled just yesterday. Here is 
the low-down on how they came to be... 

Around 200 employees and a slice of the 23 
nationalities that form the 500 strong work¬ 
force for Alpinestars are based in Asolo. The 
principal building is located about two kilo¬ 
metres from the original locale that still bears 
the first historic Alpinestars business plaque 
created by boot and leather craftsman Sante 
Mazzarolo, father of current CEO Gabriele, in 
1963. Inside ‘AS’ there are clear divisions and 
as we glide through boot and product R&D it 
is clear to see that this moderate base north 
of Venice is very much the hub for the innova¬ 
tion and construction of some of motorsports 
most important gear and wares. Boots for U.S. 
motocrosser Cole Seely are being fixed on 
one bench, the Airbag technology for MotoGP 
racer Dani Pedrosa is being fitted at another 
workstation while the canvas boots of NASCAR 
legend Jimmie Johnson are being stitched in a 
separate room. 


We are shown around the well-known Alpine¬ 
stars lab where materials are placed through 
a variety of tests and the machines are given 
names (‘Walkameter’) as if we are in some 
mature version of ‘Charlie and the Chocolate 
Factory’. It is here that fabrics, plastics and - 
importantly for one of the main purposes of 
todays visit - carbon are stretched, smashed, 
walked, washed, frozen, burnt, scratched and 
boiled. It seems that when it comes to fabri¬ 
cation of AS products then ‘if it is has been 
through it, then it is on it’. The rigours of the 
lab are a story for another day but it was in 
this test bed of endurance, stability and resist¬ 
ance that the new LCL polymer carbon com¬ 
pound devised in Switzerland went through the 
mill and stages of evolution to end up on the 
latest generation knee and neck braces; units 
that have been some two years in the making. 
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ALPINESTARS BIONIC PROTECTION 
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ALPINESTARS BIONIC PROTECTION 


One of the smartest pieces of gear thrown 
down onto the table in front of us in Alpine- 
stars’ mock-shop setting in the HQ is the Fluid 
Tech Carbon knee brace. OTOR has the previ¬ 
ous version of the brace and while it breathes 
quality and high construction value it is a bit 
cumbersome and weighty. Truth be known it 
is pretty uncomfortable. Product Manager of 
Technical Protection Sebastian Hess has a 
glint in his eye when it comes to explaining the 
slimmer, lighter Fluid (also in Pro version with 
a resin compound). 


different shape of knee so we had to make the 
fit more customisable both for the upper and 
lower leg and the space adjustment.” 

“The knee cap moves up and down and in and 
out to reflect the patella and avoids pressure 
points and for the flexion the brace uses a one 
piece gear system for rotation control. Some 
riders like 5-10 degrees and not open com¬ 
pletely. We found some riders were hitting the 
handlebars in turns and ending up with blue 
legs. This one has huge width and with three 
spacers is fully adjustable.” 


“It is a growing market and the pace of devel¬ 
opment is reasonably rapid,” the German says. 
“The first one was not that good and each 
subsequent version had major advances in ef¬ 
fectiveness. This one weighs under 600 grams 
so hitting the same weight as the Pod brace 
which is the benchmark. It is a huge step for 
us to have this product at this weight.” 

Part of the reason for this ‘diet’ was the new 
material: “The same carbon injected polymer 
as neck brace but with more flex built in be¬ 
cause the neck brace has to be very rigid. Most 
people like the CE stamp and it is critical in a 
product for impact protection. This creates a 
challenge because components have to with¬ 
stand a certain force; you cannot have a super 
slim profile that crumples. Even though the 
previous brace was carbon it was too heavy.” 

The Fluid Tech Carbon is fantastically feather 
light and is less dense in shape and mechan¬ 
ics (hence the moniker ‘fluid’). In short it is 
a clever piece of engineering and might tip 
people’s opinions about wearing them to avoid 
unnatural angles and cants in the lower leg. 
“The design is enormous in complexity but is 
built to be clear and clean,” Hess continues. 
“We believe knee braces are being worn by 
more and more people. We could make braces 
for 6-700 euros but who would buy them? It 
was important to have the best performing but 
affordable product we could make.” 

It also has several tweaks that make a lot 
more sense. “The Fluid Tech Carbon boasts 
more tuneable width. It is not so easy to find 
a completely straight leg and everyone has a 


One of the more eye-catching features was 
the new strap system that seems far easier 
to sort out thanks to the cross-construction. 
Once tight over the width of the leg then the 
strap can be attached or detached with a one 
butting release clip; no more endless rips of 
Velcro. 




The Fluid Tech Carbon 
should shortly be shipping 
for 324.95 euros and the Pro 
version for 399.95 euros 






...NECK-FUL 

Alpinestars started development on neck 
protection from the middle of the last decade 
with Senior Engineer Colin Valentine leading 
at least 120,000 euros worth of tests in three 
different countries. The Scot then collaborated 
chiefly with Hess for the latest update of the 
BNS (bionic neck support); the BNS Tech Car¬ 
bon. 


AS worked initially through hybrid 3 dummy 
experiments and were not encouraged by 
the results they found. It was only when they 
adopted a MADYMO crash test computer 
simulation and continued their research with 
consultation with the likes of Dr Roger Night¬ 
ingale that the chief discovery of the smallest 
distance possible between brace and helmet 
would have a beneficial effect in reducing the 
chances of serious injury after impact. The job 
then was about creating the best product with 
the clearest message. 


“People should invest in 
neck protection, there is 
no question about that...” 
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Jeremy Appleton, Media Manager: There are 
some differences in opinion as to how neck 
protection really makes a difference and how 
effective they are. Our research gave us some 
fundamental beliefs about the effectiveness of 
the support and the limitations that exist, not 
just with our items but what is out there on the 
market. 

Colin Valentine, Senior Engineer: In road 
based riding disciplines the ratio of spinal 
injuries is actually very low, about 0.2%. Neck 
injuries can be common on the track but most 
are quite minor. The chance of breaking your 
neck is low. In off-road the count is higher. In 
most motorcycling fatalities it is the accumula¬ 
tion of injuries that is the main cause. Night¬ 
ingale said the neck is actually very flexible 
but encounters problems with compression, 
or if you start to push or pull it. If the spinal 
cord survives an impact with the ground then 
once you head is unstable having a brace or 
something there to limit movement can have a 
benefit. The chance of you breaking you neck 
doesn’t have anything to do with the fact of 
having a neck brace or not. It is about how you 
hit the ground. However we know that if there 
is contact between the helmet and the brace 
as soon as you hit the floor then this can make 
a noticeable difference. 


Appleton: For the sake of industry and educat¬ 
ing riders people should invest in neck protec¬ 
tion, there is no question about that. There 
has to be an understanding of what the neck 
protection can do and what it cannot. Certainly 
in the early days there were some claims being 
made that weren’t actually true. 

Valentine: You are better off wearing one of 
these than not. Equally people have to know 
that in some circumstances an injury will have 
happened before the helmet can make contact. 
It is important to get the head offset in a crash, 
which is difficult because it all happens so fast. 
We’ve analysed the forces, impacts, surfaces 
and even where the shape of helmet can have 
an effect on how your head hits and moves. If 
you have foam around your neck then it ab¬ 
sorbs the force but doesn’t transfer it. That’s 
why the brace is so hard. 

Appleton: It gets people starting to believe in 
neck technology and if they are wearing these 
initial safety measures then it means it won’t 
be such a hard sell in the future if we can per¬ 
haps start to think about implementing some¬ 
thing more effective. We had the belief that if 
you reached a point where something like this 
could make a difference in the event of a crash 
then there was motivation to go ahead and fin¬ 
ish the product. 








Sebastian Hess was charged with evolution 
of the Bionic Tech Carbon that conies in two 
versions; carbon and the glass fibre BNS Pro. 
The design and shape of both braces are the 
same. The only difference is through the ma¬ 
terial. 

Sebastian Hess, Product Manager of Techni¬ 
cal Protection: There were three objectives. 

The first was to lower the weight compared to 
the previous version. We took all the input we 
have from the current one in terms of shape 
and what could be made better and what was 
bothering some riders. We made an update to 
optimise and we did a lot of material investiga¬ 
tion and came up with a new design language 
to show that it is more integrated. Where we 
have been able to cut material then we have. 
Some of the slices are visible and others are 
not and you might only notice through looking 
at the construction. 

Secondly we looked at the frame design to see 
where we could make it better and also took 
into account new helmets to see where the 
shapes and protrusions were making a differ¬ 
ence. We decided to flatten the tail to stop it 
knocking the helmet and drew the front sec¬ 
tion closer to the body. We widened the sides 
and integrated the hook for the body strap. 
Then more padding on the inside and more 
parameters when it comes to sizing. Also less 
contact points as these are not needed and we 
can increase airflow through the brace. 

“Thirdly is the locking system and we like the 
front based locking principal so we kept it. We 
had some braces coming back and were able 
to analyse fracture points and other stress 
and see that it had worked well. Changes 
now include a less pointed pivot point and we 


tried to smooth and reduce weight from every 
edge. There is a quick release auto-clik system 
and this is beneficial when you have the hel¬ 
met and all the gear on. The ‘clik’ means it is 
closed. For an emergency it is a useful situa¬ 
tion and the simple disassembly is handy for 
packing and transportation. 

The use of carbon for the BNS Tech Carbon 
version - like the knee brace - is an exciting 
development simply through the weight sav¬ 
ing. 

Hess: It has been a huge investment. I have 
been in Alpinestars for two and a half years 
and I would say half of that time has gone 
into this brace update but the brace itself has 
been a concern for Alpinestars for almost a 
decade and since HANS came into cars. Only 
this version and the weight reduction we man¬ 
aged is a big step and it couldn’t have been 
done instantly. We had a lot of dialogue with 
the Swiss company that makes the material 
and HANS were actually the first to approach 
them for an autoclave material. Inside carbon 
itself is a whole bunch of different qualities 
and technologies but autoclave is the best 
performing mix of weight reduction, stability 
and thickness. There was a lot of research into 
testing with the materials, especially in our lab 
to see what fits best into the product. Our own 
blends created different situations compared 
to what can be found on the market also. Basi¬ 
cally the structure is very strong with a lot of 
stability and that is very important for these 
types of products. Discovering this material 
was a key point and allowed us to save up to 
38% compared to the current BNS, which is 
significant...we are not talking about only a few 
grams. 










Alpinestars’ mantra of using their racing 
athletes and programme as an earnest testing 
field for their products was also true of this 
particular item. 

Hess: With the materials we did a lot of inves¬ 
tigation and here we benefited from all the 
custom work we were doing for riders in the 
U.S. and we used real autoclave carbon fibre. 
To have this for mass was not practical or cost 
effective so we found an alternative that ticked 
these boxes but wasn’t so different in terms 
of performance. We were working with Justin 
Barcia and I visited him a few times as we 
have a close relationship to the racing scene 
and the athletes anyway. We try to formulate 
what we learned from the custom models for 
people like Justin to turn it into the production, 
We consider this brace for off-road riding and 
we don’t want to promise everything to people. 
We know it can perform a certain job to avoid 
injuries but there is a certain limit. We have to 
be honest about that and everybody should. 
You have to keep the range of movement but 
also keep a safe margin between the helmet 
and the brace. 

With Alpinestars stressing the importance of 
the gap between the brace and the helmet - 
a distance that has been modified with the 
design also reliving stress on the collarbone 
and extra padding meaning a better and more 
comfortable fit - then there is also a vital 
onus on the type of headwear being used by 
the rider. 


Appleton: Early on when we were close to put¬ 
ting the original brace on the market - quite 
some time ago - we went to see the key helmet 
manufacturers and their response was that 
they understood the purpose the protection 
and were interested in what we created but 
none of them were in a position at that point 
to commit to developing a support that would 
actively work with a neck brace. Our aim was 
not to go there and convince them to develop 
something specifically for the BNS but to show 
them our work and investigation and show the 
relationship between the helmet and the frame 
and support. Inevitably out of the discussions 
came questions about helmet design for the 
future and at that point it was too early for 
them to be considering that issue. In a few 
cases they didn’t want to get involved because 
of the liability issues they were having with the 
helmets alone, nevermind a perceived relation¬ 
ship with another component. 

Valentine: People will judge the brace in their 
own way. It might be to do with being light and 
comfortable and those parameters should not 
be dismissed. It is a bit similar with a helmet. 
Getting one that fits the best might not neces¬ 
sarily be the most expensive. A lot of research 
suggests that people look for certain stuff 
when in the shop. Not everyone is an engineer 
and it is a bit unfortunate but I don’t have a 
bone to pick with anyone who is making a re¬ 
view of the product based on that criteria. 






Appleton: Eventually consumers might force 
the issue because if people buy Y helmet be¬ 
cause it offers more chance of protection then 
it might force the manufacturers to change 
their belief. For sure you should take your cur¬ 
rent helmet to the store to try with the neck 
brace. 

While a company like Leatt can focus most of 
their time, resources and expertise on neck 
protection a bigger firm like Alpinestars could 
be accused of simply expanding their safety 
catalogue. The size of their investment into 
neck protection states that this is obviously 
not the case although their efforts with boots, 
body armour and airbags means they bring a 
lot of protection experience and nuance to the 
table. 

Appleton: We have put a lot of specialist ener¬ 
gy into neck protection but also in other tech¬ 
nologies. We don’t do anything less than any 
other company involved in neck protection but 
we also have a lot more in the portfolio to talk 


about. It might come across that Alpinestars is 
not as dedicated or specialist in neck protec¬ 
tion but one of the issues we have is that we 
have to talk about a lot of technologies. 

We will spend a lot of time and energy com¬ 
municating that the product is on the market 
and that we believe in neck protection and 
then a lot will come down to how people per¬ 
ceive the product when they pick it up and try 
it on. We will talk about what we believe it can 
do...but in an honest fashion because to-date 
nobody has come up with the perfect answer. 

It is a significant product for sure because the 
consequences of breaking your neck can mean 
‘game over’ with the way medicine is right 
now. It is within a wide range of our products 
but it will get some special attention and we 
will continue to push the message. Is it a game 
changer for us? I don’t know. We have some 
very high-life products in a number of catego¬ 
ries and we do our best to make them leaders 
in our portfolio whether it be boots or airbag 
technology. 

BNS Tech Carbon: 349.95 euros 

BNS Pro: 249.95 euros 
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YAMAHA ON THE ROAD 





YAMAHA’S VIEW ON THE TARMAC HORIZON 


By Frank Weeink, Photos by Ray Archer/ Yamaha/Honda Pro images 



L aurens Klein Koerkamp has been Yamaha 
Motor Europe’s Racing Manager for the 
last fifteen years. He has been heavily in¬ 
volved in Yamaha’s on-road and off-road 
policy. The tall Dutchman is a fast talker and 
a quick thinker and is never afraid to voice 
his own opinions on racing. In this interview 
Klein Koerkamp, who was responsible for 
Yamaha’s World Superbike campaign and now 
focuses mainly on Yamaha’s efforts in moto- 
cross, speaks about their possible return to 
World Superbike, the current state of affairs in 
MotoGP and his regrets of Moto2 representing 
a closed door... 

How do you feel about Dorna now holding the 
reigns both in MotoGP and World Superbike? 
LKK: It is not necessarily a negative thing. 
There’s MotoGP as a prototype class and then 
there’s WSBK as a production based category. 
The problem is: how are we going to get full 
grids? But that was also a problem when the 
Flammini brothers were in control of WSB. 

To lower the costs you could revert to more 
streetbike regulations. If you choose to do 
so, then there’s a risk of coming too close to 
Superstock rules. We at Yamaha were never in 
favour of that in the past, because - and that 
goes for all the Japanese manufacturers - not 
every brand would be competitive. That means 
technical specs of a streetbike would become 
more important and that would lead to more 
expensive bikes for normal customers. Back 
in the days Yamaha had the R7, but later we 
decided not to go down that road any longer 
because of the enormous costs of the homolo¬ 
gation demands of building at least 500 units. 
We had Nori Haga, who rode like a devil on 
a 750 four cylinder, trying to beat riders on 
l,000cc twins. That wasn’t a fair battle. When 
customers lost interest in the 750cc segment 
we thought it was senseless to continue in this 
way. We quit WSB, also because our engineers 
were working hard on a four-stroke bike for 
MotoGP in 2002. On top of that: the switch 
from 500cc two-strokes to 990cc four-strokes 
created a stronger link to our road models. The 


costs have increased enormously but we can 
still account for that. To Yamaha it was quite 
clear that WSB in that shape and form would 
not continue indefinitely. I mean, there were 
two four-stroke classes: WSB with a certain 
amount of technical freedom and then there 
was MotoGP with rules that allowed a lot more 
technical creativity. We made a Superbike 
comeback [in 2007] when we could race and 
promote our l,000cc Rl. But then the econom¬ 
ic downfall hit us all in the Supersport market. 
That’s why we pulled the plug again after the 
2011 WSBK season. 

So...two series, one boss? 

LKK: Right.... Maybe time is on our side. The 
difficulties of changing the Superbike regu¬ 
lations in order to lower the costs were big 
because everybody wanted to be competitive. 
Now it seems that Honda might launch a new 
niche bike which could take on Ducati. Honda 
now have - or so I assume - less reasons to 
vote against more production based regula¬ 
tions. 

Would simplified rules automatically mean 
a lower threshold for factories and teams? 
There’s no global uniformity in Superbike 
rules at the moment... 

LKK: That is a real problem. We need to have 
rules that are embraced globally. At the mo¬ 
ment we are developing race parts with differ¬ 
ent regulations in the back of our heads. That’s 
crazy and that’s why we have been saying for 
years that we need a global set of rules that 
are feasible for everyone. That would involve 
lowering the costs in order to keep racing at 
a national level affordable too. Maybe that 
means a sort of Superstock Plus level. If that 
happens you will notice that - depending on 
presentations of new bikes - the ones that can 
win, will actually win right away. That calls for 
a ‘damping’ clause in the new rules, like you 
have in DTM. I’m talking additional weight or 
something else. I for one don’t think it’s a bad 
idea to impose a maximum budget. However, 
we then have to make sure we can monitor 
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that. If a manufacturer offers a cheap produc¬ 
tion model that would provide some extra 
technical leeway which eventually could result 
in a competitive bike. When there’s no limits as 
to what you can spend and all you do is ‘sim¬ 
plify’ the regulations, there’s a risk of creating 
a sort of mono cup. 

Tuning down to a Superstock level would 
mean that BMW and Ducati will dominate? 
LKK: Our R1 has clearly been developed as a 
streetbike. If you want to win races on an R1 
you need to make certain changes that we 
deliberately chose not to make. A freer rule 
package could solve that but it’ll cost you a 
lot. Normally the Japanese factories don’t 
build bikes from a racing point of view. The 
customer is our starting point now. Should 
you charge a customer - who is willing to pay 
17,000 euros now - more for a Supersport bike 
with higher technical specs? That’s a difficult 
choice to make. If the regulations allow you to 
spend money by developing certain parts, then 
that has no negative effect for your everyday 
customer. 


Do you think Dorna would have allowed April- 
ia to enter WSB with a bike that was labelled 
a semi-prototype by some and BMW to enter 
with a bike that was not for sale at the time? 
LKK: Allowing bikes which do not comply to 
technical regulations is of course absurd. The 
Petronas was never seen in the shops. BMW 
simply claiming an extra year of PR with a 
bike that has not been offered for sale yet: 

WSB was not created for this. And whether it’s 
Dorna or about Flammini, I will keep saying 
those things are ridiculous. We as a Japanese 
manufacturer stick to the rules. Competition 
should be fair and with a lot of control. Control 
in WSB should be more prevalent because the 
class is also using production parts that may 
not be altered. Technical inspection should be 
bigger than in a prototype class like MotoGP 
but it’s the other way round: there are more 
technical inspectors in MotoGP than in WSBK. 
It’s always been like that and that is, shall 
we say, not such a good aspect in WSBK. It’s 
also something which has bothered Japanese 
manufacturers more than once. It’s plainly very 
frustrating. 
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Yamaha’s Lin Jarvis [Yamaha Motor Racing’s 
MotoGP boss) has already stated that a differ¬ 
ent set of rules might tempt Yamaha to come 
back... 

LKK: If we sense the market offers new pos¬ 
sibilities for Supersport bikes - and I don’t see 
us returning with our current bike - and if the 
economic situation improves and if the future 
rules are interesting for us, then we would not 
discharge coming back. 


Is it understandable that WSB rules are due a 
change? 

LKK: That’s a good question. The 2012 cham¬ 
pionship was incredibly exciting with many 
manufacturers competing against each other. If 
you look at that then the championship is in a 
good place at the moment. But is it possible to 
continue in this way? That’s a different ques¬ 
tion. 


Do you think changing the rules is a way of 
sustaining MotoGP? 

LKK: That’s a question for Dorna to answer. 

We had a technical meeting with them and 
they say they do not care about lap times. Do 
I believe that? I don’t know, honestly. But I do 
think that MotoGP bikes will still be faster over 
race distance than Superbikes, no matter how 
close times for a single lap might be. I think 
there’s still a significant gap and I think that’s 
good. 

Isn’t a clash between a promoter like Dorna 
- that wants to put up a good show - and 
manufacturers - who wish to develop their 
products - always inevitable? 

LKK: I would not call it a clash but there’s dis¬ 
cussion going on for sure. Factories like Honda 
and Yamaha want to keep development open 
despite the costs. If we are going to be strongly 
limited then the need to be present simply dis¬ 
appears. I realize there’s a contradiction in this 
with the whole cost saving story and that’s why 
we need to find a balance. Yamaha and Honda 
and also Dorna are thinking globally. 


That’s why we are entering new markets that 
had not sparked our interest like this before; 
previously we were more focused on Europe. 

In this new situation we can account for the 
costs better because we’re racing in countries 
like Malaysia and in the future possibly also in 
India and Indonesia. To me Dorna has present¬ 
ed itself as a company with which one can talk 
sensibly. I also think Dorna has a longer term 
vision that the Flammini brothers. In the field 
of marketing and media DORNA are clearly 
steps ahead. 
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It seems now that Yamaha will lease engines 
from 2014 onward. Why not sell them like 
you sold 500 V4s in the ‘90s (ROC Yamaha 
and Harris Yamaha)? Are you afraid of selling 
technical knowledge? 

LKK: I remember Masao Furusawa and his 
technical presentations at the end of every 
Grand Prix season. He was always very open 
to the press about the Ml that was raced that 
year. He was proud of the development on the 
bike and he enjoyed talking about it candidly. 
He also said ‘next year there will be a new 
bike’. However, if you choose to sell stuff this 
will at a certain point in time be sold again and 
people will need parts somewhere along the 
way. It’s difficult to keep track of that and to 
deliver parts. There will be teams that will are 
fully capable of dealing with your parts, but 
if they start selling, you might end up with a 
problem. We’ve experienced that. That’s why 
we want to keep it under control. 

Let’s talk Moto2 and Moto3. Honda will stay 
on as engine supplier for three more seasons 
and that means there’s no interest for Yamaha 
in that class other than talent-spotting. Also 
there’s no Yamaha involvement in Moto3... 
LKK: That’s right. I personally think the sin¬ 
gle engine supplier rule is not what prototype 
racing should be about. Moto3 appeals to me 
more. Yamaha has an excellent 250cc four- 
stroke engine and although there has been 
some interest in that, competing in Moto3 is 
not something we are seriously considering. 
Moto2 could have been very interesting for 
Yamaha because I think our R6 has the best 
engine money can buy. Judging by the many 
stock based championships that are won on 
an R6, then we have the best bike. Therefore 
I would be in favour of letting other manufac¬ 
turers come in Moto2 as well, provided that 
there’s certain technical limitations. I know 
our engine is capable of running up front. The 
problem is - and I have addressed this to the 
FIM and Dorna - that the Moto2 is the solu¬ 
tion for problems that emerged when the costs 
in the 250 class went through the roof. But at 
the end of the day Moto2 is a world champion¬ 
ship class. This leaves national competitions in 
a predicament: they already have Supersport 


and Superstock championships; should they 
go Moto2 and Moto3 too? In that case other 
classes may suffer. In my opinion this is some¬ 
thing that could have done with some extra 
thinking. To put it boldly: on a national level 
we and our dealers don’t care whether there’s 
Moto2 and Moto3. Because we sell an R1 and 
an R6. We’d rather see classes like Stock 600, 
StocklOOO or Supersport. In the old days the 
250s were business to us as well. We sold 
thousands of TZ250s. If you want to keep rac¬ 
ing at a national level alive then you need the 
involvement of dealers that support and sup¬ 
ply teams with bikes that they sell in the shops 
too. If you can’t sell a prototype, the necessity 
of getting involved will be far less. 

Some economists say investing is important in 
difficult times. Do you think that also applies 
for bike racing? 

LKK: We as Yamaha Motor Europe cannot 
answer for an increase in spending in racing to 
our dealers. Like I said about coming back in 
WSB: yes, we’d like to do that but when you’re 
still running up front in MotoGP, thanks to the 
budget we are willing to spend and maybe 
also because of the things we choose not to 
do, then maybe concentrating on MotoGP is 
a wiser thing than the desire to be present 
everywhere. We are a company that wants to 
win and we strongly feel we could be number 
one everywhere. The choice we make is a well- 
thought one. Prototype classes are important 
for development and on top of that they have 
a worldwide appeal. That’s why we compete in 
MX1 and MX2 and in MotoGP. That’s where we 
want to be for vital development and for our 
image, chasing the number 1 plates. 
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Kevin Schwantz’ legacy was a vibrant and challening 
new race circuit. Shame the former champion was not 
allowed in the gate due to a legal dispute. It remains to 
be seen whether Austin can be the strongest of the three 
U.S. MotoGP rounds and whether the series has enough 
following to entertain three events in the near future. Texas 
hosted the 22nd running of a GP in the U.S. and America is 
only the second country after Spain to have more than two 
meetings on the calendar in a single season 
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MotoGP AUSTIN 



SWISS WATCHES SINCE 1853 











































MotoGP AUSTIN 



Lorenzo was perfect in Qatar but 
had to find space among the Honda 
lanes at COTA. The World Champion 
rode his usual consistent race for a 
100th career podium - only seven 
other riders in GP history have 
achieved the same milestone 
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Rossi keeps focused when it would be 
easy to be distracted. A chipped front 
brake disc would take the edge off his 
competitiveness. Alex Rins (below) and 
Nico Terol (above right) meant that 
Austin saw the first trio of maiden GP 
winners in their classes for the first time 
in 33 years. Nicky Hayden (right) 
was a popular draw for the 
locals 
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Great shot of Andrea Dovizioso. The 
Italian is not yet near podium contention 
but his progress on the Ducati has been 
encouraging, particularly after trying 
pre-season tests 
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Pack the limousine and head off on a relaxed trip. 

Accelerate the sports car dynamically out of the corners. 

Pilot the SUV along dirt tracks and across wild streams. 

For this you need three cars or just one motorcycle - the new 
KTM 1190 ADVENTURE! Fully specced with high-tech equipment 
for all your adventures-no matter where in the world! 


THE NEW KTM 1190 ADVENTURE | 


150 HP (110 KW1/230 KG INCL. 23 LITRES OF FUEL 

C-ABS/TRACTION CONTROL WITH 4 MODES + OFF 

15,000 KM SERVICE INTERVALS 

COMPREHENSIVE TECHNOLOGY AND 
SAFETY PACKAGES 


YOU CAN FIND ALL THE FEATURES AT 
WWW.KTM.COM 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT: 
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GRANNY GAMES... 


By Gavin Emmett 

W hen I was 20 years old and 63 days, I 
think my crowning achievement was 
completing the Otley Run pub-crawl in Leeds 
dressed as a granny. It’s a daunting prospect I 
promise; about 13 pubs in the space of a couple 
of miles wearing a grey wig and a flowery dress 
is enough to finish off even the most hardened 
lush, so I was rightly proud of my successful ar¬ 
rival at the finishing post. 

A note of warning to other 20 year-olds in 
Leeds however; it’s not quite in the same league 
as taking on the world’s best and beating them 
into submission. 

Marc Marquez did as such at the Circuit of the 
Americas in Texas when he became the young- 
est-ever rider to take victory in the 65 years of 
the MotoGP World Championship. He already 
has two world titles to his name in the lower 
cylinder classes but this took his CV to a whole 
new level. 

The ‘rookie’ shrugged off a nasty highside dur¬ 
ing free practice to come back with a storm¬ 
ing lap in qualifying to take pole position; the 
youngest ever to do so and the first landmark 
of the weekend. He then followed it up in the 
race by stalking his vastly more experienced 
team-mate Dani Pedrosa before launching a 
stinging attack that wouldn’t allow for revenge. 
Marquez won comfortably in the end, and with 
it he claimed status from Freddie Spencer and a 
record that had stood since 1982. 


He also became co-leader in the championship 
with Jorge Lorenzo and instantly converted into 
many people’s favourite to win the 2013 title. 

“Finishing a pub crawl in 
Leeds is not quite the same as 
taking on the world’s best...” 

The Mallorcan himself had been in a similar 
situation during his debut year in the cham¬ 
pionship in 2008 and his post-race words of 
warning for his younger compatriot to not get 
‘over-excited’ came from a man with the expe¬ 
rience of a horrible injury which wrecked his 
season and could have had long term effects. 

Thankfully it never did and Lorenzo went on to 
be a great champion so it is hoped that Mar¬ 
quez needn’t go through the same pain-barrier. 

As I found in the days following my pub-based 
exploits, there will undoubtedly be a few low 
moments, but it’s how you cope with those 
bumps in the road that sets you apart from the 
rest. I learnt never to attempt the pub-crawl 
again, but we can be thankful that Marquez is 
made of sterner stuff and will hopefully go on to 
win many more, without any serious complica¬ 
tions on the way. If he does that, then his shin¬ 
ing light will become the beacon for the future 
in MotoGP. 
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Products 



puma 

Puma’s leading motorcycling boot - the 1000 - 
has benefited from development at the top levels 
of road racing and is being used by official Kawa¬ 
saki France racer Gregory Leblanc in 2013. Avail¬ 
able in four colours and now in their third genera¬ 
tion the footwear definitely looks the part. 

We’ve still to get our hands on a set but we’ve 
heard that the slightly narrow profile of the boot 
and some noticeable weight are easily offset by 
a high degree of comfort and a very resistant 
product. Its Puma technology so it carries a high 
standard of construction and finish. The only 
shame is that this footwear - that is also compli¬ 
mented by variations on the boot and also some 
cool luggage choice - is not more easily found or 
seen in motorcycling circles. Click here for more 
info 
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BARBOUR 



English company Barbour love their outdoor herit¬ 
age and the celebration of their 75th anniversary 
in the production of motorcycle clothing in 2011 
also spawned the first official Steve McQueen Col¬ 
lection. Two years later and the range features nu¬ 
merous jackets - from retro Enduro-esque models 
to more typical Barbour products - sweatshirts, 
knits, jeans, shirts, tees, caps and light luggage 
and bags. Here we’ve selected some of the more 
appealing t-shirts and these can be picked up 
through the cool website (plenty of old-school bike 
photos) or 40 of the Barbour stores found around 
the world, from London to New York, Holland, Ger¬ 
many and France just to name a few territories. 




Products 



ktm 

When it comes to their off-road motorcycle line 
or the Super Duke range KTM boast more than 
enough choice for any biker...happily for Orange 
fans their Powerwear catalogue is equally as com¬ 
prehensive and it is quality stuff. There is simply 
something for everyone here (and online) and 
we’ve taken a small cross selection for OTOR. A 
positive thing is that the clothing varies from full- 
on KTM style to something more casual and the 
material and construction makes the vast majority 
of items a worthwhile purchase. Click here 
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‘On-track Off-road’ is a free, bi-weekly publication for the screen focus¬ 
sed on bringing the latest perspectives on events, blogs and some of the 
very finest photography from the three worlds of the FIM Motocross World 
Championship, the AMA Motocross and Supercross series’ and MotoGP. 
’On-track Off-road’ will be published online at www.ontrackoffroad.com 
every other Tuesday. To receive an email notification that a new issue avai¬ 
lable with a brief description of each edition’s contents simply enter an 
address in the box provided on the homepage. All email addresses will be 
kept strictly confidential and only used for purposes connected with OTOR. 

Adam Wheeler Editor and FIM MXGP correspondent 

Ray Archer Photographer 

Steve Matthes AMA MX and SX correspondent 

Simon Cudby Photographer 

Steve Cox Photo-journalist 

Matthew Roberts Television Presenter and MotoGP correspondent 
Gavin Emmett TV commentator/Presenter and MotoGP correspondent 

Nuria Garcia Cover Design 
Gabi Alvarez Web developer 
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Cover shot: Ryan Villopoto by Simon Cudby 


This publication took a lot of time and effort to put together so please respect it! Nothing in 
this publication can be reproduced in whole or part without the written permission of the edi¬ 
torial team. For more information please visit www.ontrackoffroad.com and click ‘Contact us’. 





